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NATIONWIDE demonstration demanding 
a "GE-Free Nation" has been called to greet 
the release of the report by the Royal 
Commission on Genetic Modification, at 12 
noon on Friday July 27. 

The aim is to put pressure on the Labour- 
Alliance government—who will decide their 
policy over the next month—to become 
GE-free. 

The protests are being called and coor¬ 
dinated by the Green Party, but with the 
involvement of a host of anti-GE groups. 

According to the Greens: 

"GE-Free means that no genetically en¬ 
gineered organisms are released into our 
environment or the food chain, and that 
any experimentation or product develop¬ 
ment of genetically engineered organisms 
is confined to the laboratory." 


AT TOWN HALLS IN EVERY CITY more on page 3 











voices from the trenches 


Auckland city, we want free speech free water 


KEEP CORPOf^rtJ 
MMDS OFF/OUS 

__HJTEm * 

IKE'S CONTINUES to be staffed by supporters during all hours, if 
you haven't made it over to 10 Warnock Street Grey Lynn yet (by 
the West Lynn shops at the top of Hakanoa St) go and take a shift 
on the roster. 


IKE FINAU is an activist in 
Auckland city's Water Pressure 
Group. As part of their campaign 
agaist user-pays water charges, 
Ike has filled his front lawn, in 
Grey Lynn's Warnock Street, 
with protest signs. 

The city council is now 
threatening to invade Ike's home 
and tear down the signs. 

No one tells the story better 
that Ike himself, so here we reprint 
excerpts from an open letter to 
Bryan Taylor—chief executive 
officer of the Auckland city 
council—which was delivered 
by a Water Pressure Group 
delegation on Friday July 13. 

Dear Mr Taylor, 

You’re threatening to use 
powers of entry to my home, 
and... destruction, theft, or re¬ 
moval of my property... 

This bylaw is designed to 
regulate (dirty word) signage in 
residential areas... Protest signs... 
are mentioned nowhere. 

It’s a bylaw for our protection, 
Mr Taylor, against commercialisa¬ 
tion of our suburbs, not for the 
Council’s protection against its 
own citizens’ enraged, lawful, 
passive protests. 

My signs aren’t commercial. 
Our water is. 

You’ve been holding me and 
my family hostage for a week 
now. 

I’ve had to lose time at work, 


with consequent loss of income 
for my family, which we can’t 
afford. 

My children have been los¬ 
ing the enjoyment of school 
holidays. 

My extended family and 
friends, neighbours, Water Pres¬ 
sure Group members and other 
ordinary citizens from far and 
wide have rallied willingly, at 
personal cost, to defend my pro¬ 
test signs that they too claim as 
their own. 

Your threats have turned my 
home into a fully defended, as¬ 
sault-ready battleground. 

How dare you, who are em¬ 
ployed by our Council suppos¬ 
edly to serve our interests as the 
residents of this city, hijack our 


lives, our livelihoods, and our 
enjoyment of them like this? 

Let’s get this straight. 

You don’t like my protest 
signs. They embarrass the Auck¬ 
land City Council. They embar¬ 
rass some Councillors especially, 
who have said so. 

They’re supposed to. 

It’s called “freedom of expres¬ 
sion” in the Act of Parliament 
called “The Bill of Rights”, which 
is superior in law to an Auckland 
City Council bylaw (supposing it 
was relevant). 

This is the opinion of the 
Human Rights Commission, as 
you’ve been informed (my let¬ 
ter, 1 July). 

For up to 30 months my signs 
have been welcomed by neigh¬ 


bouring residents, suffering to¬ 
gether from unaffordable user 
pays water services. 

Some also voted for the Rev¬ 
erend Doctor Bruce Hucker and 
Penny Sefuiva, as local ward 
councillors, on the strength of 
their (betrayed) pledges and 
promises to work to abolish 
Metrowater. 

No Council officers have 
approached me to complain 
about my protest signs in all 
that time. 

You act on behalf of a City 
Council which has stolen our 
water services and sold them to 
its own private company, Metro¬ 
water Ltd, and apparently expects 
its constituents to “cooperate” 
not only with this rip-off, but with 
threats of force and intimidation 
issued in abuse of your own laws. 
And to be re-elected without 
protest! 

You’ve ignored my formal 
complaint in writing to you on 
2 July 2001 that your Notice to 
Remove Sign(s) is invalid. 

WITHDRAWYOURTHREATS 
AND CALL OFF YOUR EN¬ 
FORCERS! 

STOP HOLDING ME AND 
MY FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
HOSTAGE, NOW! 

Yours faithfully, 

IKE FINAU 


PNG solidarity demonstration 


by DAVID COLYER 

"NO MORE death for the IMF" was one 
chant on a well attended lunch-time 
demonstration to protest the murder 
of at least five students by Papua New 
Guinean (PNG) police, after they took part 
in protests against privatisation. 

The protest in Auckland's QE2 Square, 
on Monday July 9, was called by Socialist 
Workers Organisation and was attended by 
around 30 people, including several Papua 
New Guineans, and a range of left-wing 
and workers' groups, such as the Service and 
Food Workers Union and the Green Party. 

After the rally, the demonstration 
marched the short distance to the Austral¬ 
ian consulate/trade commission to protest 
the involvement of Australian multination¬ 
als and government in pushing "more 
market" economic reforms in PNG. 

The protests in PNG were led by students 
and supported by unions, left wing parties 
and even some soldiers, all grouped to¬ 
gether in the Anti-Privatisation Alliance. 

Like so many others around the world, 


they are fighting against economic re¬ 
structuring enforced by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank, in 
the name of "globalisation" and in interest 
of multinational corporations. 

Many PNG activists recognise that they 
have a common cause with the anti-capi¬ 
talist movement, and a least one activist 
from PNG will be at the massive protests 
against the G8 summit of world leaders in 
Genoa, Italy later this month. 

In response to the massacre, PNG un¬ 
ions declared a general strike and called 
for transport unions in Pacific countries 
to ban the movement of goods to and 
from PNG. 

New Zealand law means such bans 
would be illegal and unions here have 
decided not to risk being sued by port and 
shipping companies as they were when 
they puts bans on Fijian cargo last year. 

An informal network of activists has 
now been established to monitor the situ¬ 
ation in PNG. 

Socialist Worker will carry updates from 
PNG socialists as the struggle develops. 


Bluebird strikers 
demand 6% 

by LEN PARKER 

280 STRIKING Service and Food Workers 
Union members at the Bluebird's South 
Auckland factory have been maintaining a 
lively, round-the-clock, picket. Workers at 
the Timaru plan are also on strike. 

They are demanding a 6% wage increase 
across the board. Bluebird, which is part of 
the Goodman Fielder group, is only offering 
3%—less than recent cost of living increases. 

Staff levels at the factory are down from 
some 450 workers, ten years ago, to the current 
280 with the introduction of new technology. 
But Bluebird workers, have resisted casualisa- 
tion and maintained their penal rates. 

The workers have decided to keep the 
strike going during negotiations. 

Their very visible picket has received great 
support from passing motorists. And, in a 
superb show of solidarity, truck drivers have 
refused to cross it to take goods in or out of 
the factory. 
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what we think 


We can't trust capitalism with GE 


AIDED BY the Labour Party 
ministers, the biotech industry's 
spin doctors have been trying 
hard to link genetic engineering 
with "feel-good" issues like 
curing disease and the fabled 
"knowledge economy". 

With our health system in 
terminal crisis, who would 
dare to stand in the way of GE 
miracle cures? 

And what working class 
person doesn't want to see 


The Green Party burst on the 
scene, along with the Genetic 
Engineering (GE) issue, in the 
lead up to the last election. 

Their willingness to organise 
and support protests and direct 
action was in stark contrast to 
the approach of the other parties 
contending the election. 

But since the election and the 
start of the Royal Commission into 
Genetic Modification, the Green 
Party and the anti-GE movement 
has been a much quieter. 

While the Royal Commission 
has uncovered a lot of useful in¬ 
formation about GE, the exclusive 
focus on this legalistic process has 


a return to prosperity with 
full employment and decent 
wages? 

Funny that it's the same 
big-business lobbyists whose 
"free market" policies stuffed- 
up our health system, and the 
economy as a whole, that are 
now saying "trust us, GE will fix 
everything." 

The history of asbestos, of 
nuclear power, of dioxin based 
weed killer and a hundred and 


also taken the momentum out of 
the mass movement. 

The question is what do we 
do if the Royal Commission 
doesn't support our calls for a 
ban on GE? 

And what if Labour MPs— 
who have made it quite clear 
that they think GE is vital to the 
profits of New Zealand capital¬ 
ism—push ahead regardless? 

If mass demonstrations had 
lobbied the Royal Commission 
everywhere it went, it would 
have been under much more 
pressure to side with us. 

As it was, the pro-GE corpora¬ 
tions have had time to rally. 


one other "miracle" products 
shows that when profit is the 
motivation, the welfare of 
working class people and our 
environment is ignored. 

We can't trust capitalism 
with GE. 

Because there is no safe way 
to use GE under capitalism, we 
need to fight not just for a ban 
on Genetic Engineering, but 
also against the capitalist system 
that always puts profits first. 


It's excellent that the Green 
Party has called the July 27 day 
of action. 

But they are wrong to say, as 
they do on their leaflet, that this 
is the last change to stop GE. 

It is almost certain that the 
Royal Commission will leave 
the door open for commercial 
Genetic Engineering. 

So the mobilisation on the 
27th should mark rebirth, not 
the end of a mass campaign. 

The Greens national coordinator 
for the event is Stephanie 
Howard, 04 4706767 or green. 
party@parliament.govt.nz 


Health ly GE? 

THERE'S BEEN a lot of publicity 
about genetic modification of 
cows so that their milk contains 
human proteins which might be 
used to treat diseases such as 
Multiple Sclerosis. 

Of course this technology 
would also be highly valuable 
"intellectual property" for the 
recently formed New Zealand 
dairy multinational Global Co. 

Even if we assume that this 
research eventually leads to a 
useful treatment for MS, many 
questions remain: 

Who will own this publicly 
funded research? How much will 
patients, such as MS sufferers 
have to pay for treatment? Will 
they be held hostage by inter¬ 
national drug companies, the 
way AIDS sufferers in the Third 
World are? 

The real issue with GE is, not 
whether we should use scien¬ 
tific knowledge; but whether 
scientific developments will help 
make life better for all people, 
or whether they will be used 
to enrich a tiny minority at the 
expense of the rest of us. 

Under capitalism, the answer 
is clear: science is there to serve 
the multinationals. 


Last change, or just the beginning? 


Global day of action against Mobil 



PROTESTS TARGETING Mobil (NZ 
branch of the giant Exxon Mobil 
Esso oil company) took place 
around Aotearoa and around the 
world on Thursday July 12. 

They were part of a global day 
of action protesting the compa¬ 
ny’s role in funding US president 
George W Bush’s campaign and 
encouraging him to ditch the 
Kyoto agreement to limit green 
house gas emissions. 

In Auckland—where Mobil 
was also targeted for its role in 
blocking cleaner diesel for the 
city—a protested outside the 
prominent K’Road/Ponsonby 
Road petrol station attracted 
police and security guards, while 
members of the Wild Greens 
padlocked pumps at other sta¬ 
tions. This stunt gaining national 
media coverage. 

In Wellington Greenpeace 
members built a wall of sandbags 
outside Mobil’s head office, to 
symbolise the threat of rising 
sea levels from global warming 
caused by the green house ef¬ 
fect. 


JULY 11 in Wellington 

EXXON MOBIL also has major 
oil operations in Aceh—which 
is occupied by Indonesia—and 
helps fund the Indonesian state’s 
repression of the Acehnese 
independence movement. 

On July 11, The Acehnese 


Democratic Peoples Resist¬ 
ance Front protested against the 
Exxon Mobil involvement in the 
area. 

Kautsar, the chairperson of 
the group, has been arrested and 
could face life imprisonment. 


Socialist 

Worker 

mid-year appeal 

WHEN SUPPORTERS of corporate 
globalisation wanted to push the 
issue of signing a free trade deal 
with the USA, they had Irish 
billionaire Tony O'Reilly pay for 
ex-Canadian PM Brian Mulroney 
to visit. 

O'Reilly owns the NZ Herald, so 
there was no shortage of enthusiastic 
media coverage. 

Socialist Worker is as enthusias¬ 
tic in our coverage of the resistance 
to capitalism, only we don't have any 
billionaire backers. 

We rely on the generosity of our 
readers. 

So please, support the anti-capi¬ 
talist press and give generously to 
Socialist Worker's Mid-year appeal. 

Send donations to 
Box 13-685 Auckland. 

Cheques should be made out to In 
Print Publishing. 
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Milosevic extradited 


Western leaders should be in the dock too 


FEW PEOPLE in Serbia shed any 
tears for Slobodan Milosevic, the 
former Serbian leader extradited 
to Holland last week. 

And rightly so. Milosevic is 
guilty of war crimes. 

But so too is NATO through 
its bombing campaign in the Bal¬ 
kans two years ago. 

And at key points over the 
last decade it was the West which 
helped Milosevic hold on to 
power. 

But Western governments will 
not be on trial for the bombs they 
dropped on civilians. European 
Union researchers estimate that 
NATO’s bombing wrought over 
$30 billion of damage to Serbia. 

The EU and US governments 
also threatened to hold back a 
limited aid package last week if 
Milosevic was kept in Serbia to 
stand trial there. 

Milosevic’s trial could become 
an embarrassment for the West, 
even though it takes place be¬ 
fore a privately funded tribunal 
which is explicitly prevented from 
considering the West’s role in the 
Balkans. 

Milosevic’s lawyers say they 
will call a string of Western diplo¬ 
mats to confirm that they signed 
secret deals with him in the early 
1990s. 

The US special envoy to the 
Balkans at the time, Richard 
Holbrooke, is already on record 
as saying that Milosevic is “a man 
we can do business with”. Western 
powers were happy to back Milo¬ 
sevic in the early 1990s when he 
appeared to be acting in line with 
their interests in the Balkans. 

The West, and the US in par¬ 


ticular, has also backed dozens of 
regimes around the world every 
bit as murderous as Milosevic’s. 

Ariel Sharon, as Israel’s de¬ 
fence minister, personally led 
his armies in their invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982. 

The Israelis killed over 20,000 
people, mostly civilians. Israeli 
forces surrounded Palestinian 
refugee camps at Sabra and 
Shatilla. 

Sharon sent right wing Leba¬ 
nese death squads into the camps. 
The death squads slaughtered up 
to 2,000 men, women and chil¬ 
dren within hours. 

Israel is a key ally of the US. 
Sharon is now its prime minister. 

General Suharto seized power 
in Indonesia through a coup in 
1965. He launched a wave of 
terror, killing over half a million 
people. 

The Indonesian army invaded 
East Timor in December 1975. 
US president Gerald Ford and 
his Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger were in the Indonesian 
capital, Jakarta, the day before 
the invasion. 

Over the next two decades Su¬ 
harto’s troops wiped out 200,000 
East Timorese people—a third of 
the population. 

Western leaders supported 
Suharto right up to his overthrow 
in May 1998. 

George W Bush’s govern¬ 
ment is currently busy wrecking 
moves to set up an international 
criminal court, which could in 
theory indict US personnel. The 
only tribunals it wants are those 
set up by the West to try people 
they have fallen out with. 




SLOBODAN MILOSEVIC at the BELGRADE BURNS from NATO 
war crimes tribunal bombs in 1998 


NATO's war crimes 


THE NATO Balkan bombing 
campaign two years ago 
accelerated the violence 
in Kosovo and was itself a 
war crime. 

Fighting between Ser¬ 
bian forces and the Kos¬ 
ovo Liberation Army led 
to 33,000 people a month 
fleeing Kosovo in the three 
months before the bombing 
started. 

During the bombing that 
figure leapt to 250,000 a 
month, according to a 900- 
page report by the Organi¬ 
sation for Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe. 

The rate of killing in Kos¬ 
ovo increased fivefold after 
NATO started bombing. 
Most NATO bombs did not 
hit military targets. 


A suppressed Pentagon 
report found that NATO 
destroyed just "14 tanks, 
18 personnel carriers and 20 
artillery pieces". 

NATO deliberately tar¬ 
geted civilians. News¬ 
week magazine reported 
18 months ago that "air 
power was effective in the 
Kosovo war not against 
military targets but against 
civilian ones." 

Deliberately targeting 
civilians, or even recklessly 
endangering them, is a war 
crime under the Geneva 
convention. 

It is also a war crime to 
use poisoned weapons. 
Only one side did that in 
the Balkans—NATO, with its 
depleted uranium shells. 


Horror in Macedonia 


ABOUT 70,000 Albanians had fled 
from Macedonia to neighbouring 
Kosovo last week, according to 
United Nations officials. 

Two years ago Western poli¬ 
ticians wrapped themselves 
in the suffering of Kosovo's 
Albanians to justify their war 
against Serbia. News crews 
and journalists sent back heart¬ 
rending pictures and stories of 
people trekking through the 
mountain passes from Kosovo 
to Macedonia. 

Where are the pictures now 
of people going the other way? 

Up to the beginning of this 
week there had been none. Not 
one. No crocodile tears from 
Blair and Bush, no press frenzy 


on the border. 

What opponents of NATO's 
bombing said at that time is 
again being proven true. The 
only concern the Western gov¬ 
ernments had for the Albanians 
was to use their suffering as cam¬ 
ouflage for military intervention 
in the West's interests. 

The EU and NATO are pres¬ 
ently not looking to intervene 
directly against the Macedonian 
government. So they are playing 
down the suffering there. 

And the fact that fighting is 
taking place there at all is a sav¬ 
age indictment of how NATO 
and the West are bringing the 
very opposite of peace and pros¬ 
perity to the Balkans. 



Macedonia: an Albanian village burns after government shelling 
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Momentum builds for CHOGM protests in Australia 


by EMILIE AWBERY & ANNA DUFF 

of Socialist Worker Australia 

POLICE AND military personnel have been 
trying to whip up an air of hysteria in 
Brisbane with anti-terrorist training in 
the lead up to the Commonwealth Heads 
Of Government Meeting (CHOGM) on 6 
October. 

It is a scare campaign to try to stop activ¬ 
ists mobilising against the meeting. A variety 
of groups in Brisbane—including the Stop 
CHOGM Alliance—are building a mass 
blockade, aiming to shut the meeting down. 

The Alliance says CHOGM is not a le¬ 
gitimate body because it will be meeting to 
discuss how best to further the interests of 
profit. 

CHOGM, and its Business Forum which 
meets on 3-5 October in Melbourne, will be 
discussing the General Agreement on Trade 
in Services (GATS), which opens the door to 
the privatisation of most public services. 


Some 40% of CHOGM countries are 
members of the World Trade Organization, 
which meets in November and plans to in¬ 
troduce GATS. 

Attending CHOGM will be the Queen, 
British PM Tony Blair, Zimbabwean President 
Robert Mugabe, the Papua New Guinean PM 
and around 50 other heads of state. 

The global media will also converge on 
Brisbane, and shutting down the meeting will 
bring world attention to the growing anti¬ 
capitalist movement. 

Union support for a mobilisation against 
CHOGM is growing rapidly. 

The AMWU [manufacturing union] has 
committed itself to supporting the blockades 

Socialist Worker wants to help organise 
protests in Aotearoa to coincide with CHOGM 
and as well as sending a delegation to the 
protests, as with the S11 protests against 
the World Economic Forum in Melbourne last 
September. Call us on (09) 634 3984. 


and is holding a meeting open to all unions to 
convince them of the need to shut CHOGM 
down. 

Activists spoke to the Queensland Coun¬ 
cil of Unions (QCU) women’s committee, 
convincing it to pass a motion condemning 
CHOGM’s free trade agenda. The unions 
at the meeting committed themselves to 
mobilising. 

The Queensland Teachers Union deputy 
general secretary Graham Molony has said 
the QTU executive would pass the motion. 

The QTU will put an article from the Stop 
CHOGM Alliance in its next journal. 

Chris Barratt, the QCU representative 
on the ACTU, says unions from across the 
country would join the protest. 

Activists are also having their second 
meeting with shop stewards at Brisbane’s 
Redbank railway workshops and will then 
talk with workers there. 

They are also travelling to Gladstone to 
leaflet aluminium refinery workers. 


'March to jail' for Korean unionists 


TRADE UNIONISTS in Korea 
continue to fight their 
government's brutal repression. 

With almost any type of trade 
union activity being declared 
illegal, and demonstrations and 
protests limited by extreme 
regulations on time, place and 
numbers, taking on the system 
is not easy. 

But Korean workers are refus¬ 
ing to give in. 

New hopes 

by SAM ASHMAN 

THE NORTH African state of 
Algeria has been shaken by 
a mass wave of protests. The 
protests are the most hopeful 
events for well over a decade. 
For the last three months the 
east of Algeria has been in a 
state of virtual uprising. 

At least 80 people have been 
killed in clashes with the security 
forces. 

Government buildings have 
been torched and state officials 
expelled from towns as demon¬ 
strators denounce high levels of 
unemployment and government 
corruption. 

The revolt began amongst the 
four million strong Berber popu¬ 
lation in the region of Kabylia. 

It was sparked by the shooting 
dead of a Berber youth in police 
custody. 

But the protests have resonat¬ 
ed across the country and spread 
to non-Berber areas too. 


The Korean Council of Trade 
Unions (KCTU) has continued to 
organise actions aimed both at 
bettering wages and working 
conditions, and at fighting the 
government's plansto implement 
World Bank-sponsored "neo-lib- 
eral" economic reforms. 

The government's responce is 
to send workers to jail. As of July 
12,168 workers have been jailed 
in 2001. A further 61 unionists 


They have developed into what 
one newspaper describes as “a 
show of people power” that threat¬ 
ens to topple the government. 

Last month hundreds of thou¬ 
sands marched through the capital, 
Algiers. They demanded social 
justice and an end to state repres¬ 
sion. 

The march was broken up by 
riot police. At least two protest¬ 
ers were killed, and around 1,000 
others were injured. 

It was the largest demonstra¬ 
tion in Algeria since independ¬ 
ence from France in 1962. 

“I have never seen such hatred 
towards the regime,” said the 
head of a youth organisation in 
Algiers. 

Algeria provides 40% of Eu¬ 
rope’s natural gas. 

Revenues from hydrocarbons 
are booming. But a structural 
adjustment programme last year 
saw 400,000 civil service jobs 
slashed. 

Unemployment is 30% and 


are wanted for arrest, including 
the leaders of several unions. 

• TKCTU has asked for protest 
messages to be to President Kim 
Dae Jung: president@cwd.go.kr 
or webmaster@cwd.go.kr 
or fax 82 2 770 0202 
And send copies and solidarity 
messages to the KCTU at: 
inter@kctu.org 
fax 82 2 2635 1134. 


poverty is rife. 

Housing is in a state of desper¬ 
ate crisis. Many homes have no 
running water. 

The sense of social neglect and 
discontent runs deep. 

The government turned to 
market liberalisation during the 
1980s, and accepted IMF and 
World Bank “reforms” which 
slashed subsidies to basic food¬ 
stuffs. 

The result was an explosion of 
mass strikes and demonstrations 
across Algeria in 1988. 

This was crushed by brutal 
military intervention. 

Now pent-up frustration and 
bitterness have now broken 
through again. 

The protests offer a new 
hope. 

They show the emergence of 
a new generation which wants 
to fight back and tackle the eco¬ 
nomic and social injustices that 
have scarred the lives of millions 
for decades. 


General 
strike in 
Zimbabwe 

ZIMBABWE'S TRADE un¬ 
ions are threatening 
an open-ended general 
strike to stop a 70% fuel 
price hike. 

Zimbabwe has suf¬ 
fered chronic fuel short¬ 
ages for the past 18 
months and prices have 
already tripled. This has 
meant increased fares 
on the mini-buses used 
by workers to get to 
work. 

The Zimbabwe Con¬ 
gress of Trade Unions 
brought Zimbabwe to a 
standstill earlier in the 
month with a two day 
general strike, which 
the government de¬ 
clared "illegal". 

Earlier in the year 
President Robert Mu¬ 
gabe pushed a law 
through parliament 
that declared strikes il¬ 
legal if they were held 
for political, rather than 
economic, reasons. 

Mugabe is con¬ 
demned as a tyrant 
by Helen Clark, but 
they both agree that 
political strikes should 
be illegal. 


for change in Algeria 
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HKFTA and NAFTA 

bosses ar 

id Labour Party unite to pusf 

i 'free trade' deals 


Hong Kong Free Trade Agreement to secure "investor rights" 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

THE LABOUR government is currently 
negotiating a free trade agreement with Hong 
Kong, following a similar deal signed last year 
with Singapore. 

This is part of a strategy to secure a wider 
multi-lateral agreement with Australia, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Thailand, Chile and the US. 

The aim; to gain access to overseas markets 
for New Zealand exports. 

But these free trade agreements, whether 
bilateral or part of building a larger trading bloc, 
are much more than about free trade. 

One of their key features are provisions that 
ensure what are called “investor rights”. 

Both the Singapore and proposed Hong 
Kong agreement have adopted the same rules 
on investment as the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) between the 
US, Canada and Mexico. This in turn formed 
the basis for the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MAI) that was the object of 
international condemnation and protests 
by workers, activists and anti-globalisation 
groups in 1998. 

New Zealand already has an Investment 
Promotion agreement with Hong Kong, signed 


in 1995. That agreement will be ratified and 
expanded by the new proposed Hong Kong 
Free Trade Agreement (HKFTA). 

Ensuring “investor rights” under that agree¬ 
ment, like the Singapore one before it, will 
force the government to pay compensation 
to investors for any local or central govern¬ 
ment action that reduces the profitability of 
an investment. 

Any change in environmental regulations, 
for example, that effects profitability, no matter 
how beneficial to the environment or people, 
will either require compensation or changes 
to the law. 

The potential for this to happen is clear from 
cases that have occurred under NAFTA. 

Ethyl Corporation, a US company, recently 
sued the Canadian government for US$250 
million after it restricted the use of a petrol 
additive made by the company because of 
its danger to peoples’ health and the exhaust 
system of cars. 

The government was forced to remove the 
ban and pay US$13 million in damages to Ethyl 
Corporation. The danger to people’s health 
remained. 

In Mexico, the NAFTA agreement has 
locked in place Mexico’s poor environmental 


laws, an attraction to US companies who don’t 
want to incur the cost of cleaning up waste. 

When Mexican authorities refused Califor¬ 
nia based Metalclad permission to build a haz¬ 
ardous waste dump in Mexico the US company 
appealed to a NAFTA tribunal. In September 
2000, a ruling was made which forced Mexico to 
pay Metalclad $16.7 million in compensation. 

US attorney, Lydia Lazar, has described 
investment rules included in NAFTA as “a 
strategic windfall for companies unhappy with 
actions taken by local or federal governments, 
actions that impede or thwart their corporate 
ambitions”. 

The HKFTA will give the same sweeping 
powers to corporate investors based in Hong 
Kong to challenge any regulations designed to 
protect people and the environment. 

Protecting “investor rights” could also 
mean the continuation of the market policies 
in education, or any other sector that has been 
privatised. 

For instance, if a Hong Kong based company 
had investments in a Private Training Establish¬ 
ment (PTE) and a future government decision 
meant that profit making education providers 
would not receive public funding (as they do 
now) then that company would have grounds 


under the HKFTA to seek compensation from 
the government. 

Most people who voted for Labour at the 
last election did so because they wanted to see 
an end to the market madness of the last two 
decades, yet by signing the HKFTA Labour 
will be limiting their ability—and that of future 
governments—to get rid of the market model 
that has caused disaster in so many areas of 
our lives. 

Under the HKFTA any disputes that arise 
between investors and the government will be 
heard by “independent” international arbitra¬ 
tors, who will make decisions purely on eco¬ 
nomic grounds. Environmental, health or social 
concerns will have no bearing on the decision. 

The HKFTA is undemocratic and unjust; 
it tramples over the rights of working class 
people. This is why it, and any other free trade 
agreement pursued by Labour, must be actively 
opposed. 

A united front campaign involving Alliance 
and Green Party activists, trade unions and 
other Left groups is urgently needed to stop 
Labour’s globalisation agenda. Let’s emulate 
the spirit of unity shown by protesters in Seattle, 
Prague, Melbourne and Quebec and build an 
anti-capitalist movement in Aotearoa. 


In their interests, not ours 


THERE ARE two main factors 
driving New Zealand's capitalist 
class to secure free trade and 
investment agreements. 

One is the desire to gain access 
to large overseas markets, especially 
for dairy, meat and timber products 
that are produced comparitively 
cheaply in New Zealand. 

And secondly, to attract capital 
investment in the New Zealand 
economy. 

In the ’80s and ’90s the financial 
markets across the world were 
deregulated, resulting in higher 
number of mergers, takeovers and 
joint-ventures between companies 
of different countries. 

New Zealand has been no dif¬ 
ferent. Overseas capital has been 
actively sort by local capitalists 
and the state. 

As a result most investment 
in New Zealand is currently in 
the form of partnerships between 
local and overseas capital. Home¬ 
grown capitalists have been able to 
expand their business and increase 
their profits thanks to injections of 
foreign capital. 

Likewise, overseas capital has 
been able to gain access to re¬ 
sources and skills by teaming up 
with local companies to purchase 
stakes in previously nationalised 
industries like Telecommunica¬ 
tions, electricity and rail. 

As a result of these investment 


partnerships “investor rights” pro¬ 
visions in free trade agreements 
will benefit local capitalists just as 
much as investors from signatory 
countries. 

These provisions will make 
it much harder to role back the 
“more market” policies. 

In terms of trade, New Zealand 
business could gain substantially 
from any free trade deal that allowed 
unrestricted access to large overseas 
markets like that of the US. 

While there are few barriers to 
US companies exporting to New 
Zealand, much of New Zealand’s 
dairy and meat exports to the US 
face restrictions due to policies put 
in place by the US to protect their 
domestic farming industry. 

The benefits to workers of any 
free trade deal would be nil. The 
same logic of competition and 
profits that drives greedy bosses to 
constantly screw down wages and 
attack conditions would remain. 

The same things that are being 
said about free trade deals today 
were said about Closer Economic 
Relations (CER) with Australia. 

Workers shouldn’t put their 
faith in deals made in the interests 
of the bosses. 

The only way we can improve 
our living standards is through 
collective struggle in the workplace 
and on the streets against the capi¬ 
talist class and their system. 


Is the People's Bank a challenge 
to the free market agenda? 


JIM ANDERTON, the Alliance 
leader and deputy prime minister 
is touring the county promoting 
the Alliance and the People's 
Bank. 

The People's Bank is about the 
only Alliance policy that hasn't 
been watered down or simply 
chucked out by the Labour Party. 

It's easy to see why. Unlike 
other Alliance policies—say free 
education or 12 weeks paid pa¬ 
rental leave—the People's Bank is 
something that most bosses are 
quite happy with, it's not threat 
to their profits. 

And keeping the bosses happy 
is Labour's biggest concern. 

Loads of people are pissed 
off with the way that banks 
have been milking us through an 
endless list of fees, while, at the 
same time closing branches and 
laying off staff, so that it always 
takes ages to get face to face 
service. 

If the People's Bank was going 
to address these issues it would 
be quite handy. But it's not. 

The People's Bank will be run 
by the NZ Post, which as a State 
Owned Enterprise is expected to 
make a profit and run itself like 


any other business. 

The people's Bank will follow 
the same "market forces" as all 
the other banks. 

That means fees, queues and 
all the rest of it. 

By focusing on the People's 
Bank, the Alliance hopes to tap 
into the widespread dissatisfac¬ 
tion, not just with the greed of 
the corporate banks, but also 
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One issue the Alliance 
is taking a stand 
on will challenge 
corporate power: 

The Hong Kong Free 
Trade Agreement. 


with whole economic restructur¬ 
ing that has caused so much hard¬ 
ship for ordinary people over the 
last 17 years. 

The idea of a state-owned 
bank suggests a step back to bet¬ 
ter times. 

But the People's Bank won't 


challenge capitalism's market sys¬ 
tem, it fact it will work with in it. 

And by tying itself to the 
success or failure of the People's 
Bank, the Alliance is tying it¬ 
self more closely to the market. 
Whose side will they take if the 
bank's staff strike for higher 
wages? 

But if the People's Bank is of 
limited value, there is one issue 
that the Alliance is taking a stand 
on which will be of real signifi¬ 
cance to working class people, 
an issue where they are making 
a real challenge to corporate 
power: 

The Hong Kong Free Trade 
Agreement. 

Thousands of people in 
Aotearoa have been inspired by 
the anti-capitalist protests—from 
Seattle last year to Genoa this 
month—and want to fight back 
against the power of the corpo¬ 
rate giants. 

If all left activists work to¬ 
gether, we can tap into this mood 
and build a united movement to 
defeat the Hong Kong Free Trade 
Agreement and form the basis for 
building a united anti-capitalist 
movement here in Aotearoa. 



THOUSANDS OF Canadians protested against extending NAFTA into the FTAA in Quebec in April 


NAFTA—Canadian workers' pain 


IN THE past weeks, former Canadian prime 
minister, Brian Mulroney has been touring 
the country talking up the benefits of free 
trade. Mulroney oversaw the signing of a 
free trade agreement with Canada and the 
US in 1988, and the formation of NAFTA 
in 1993. 

Mulroney has been telling special busi¬ 
ness forums of the benefits that have 
flowed to Canada as result of these free 
trade agreements with the US. And encour¬ 
aging New Zealand to do what ever it can to 
secure a free trade deal with the US. 

The tour was paid for by Irish capitalist 
Tony O'Reilly, whose company publishes the 
NZ Herald. Unsurprizingly, the Herald ran 
gushing headlines like "Nafta the glittering 
prize for NZ". 

A transcript of Mulroney's speech to a 
business forum in Auckland was printed on 
their opinion page. 

In it, Mulroney argued that the Canada- 
US free trade agreement "has modernised 
our economy, enhanced our prosperity and 
opened up new horizons of change and 
opportunity." 

"Trade creates jobs—good jobs, high 
paying jobs, durable jobs." 

While trade volume did increase, it 
wasn't workers who benefited. 

Statistics Canada called the '90s "the 

v_ 


worst decade for workers since the depres¬ 
sion of the 1930s". 

Many workers lost their jobs as "uncom¬ 
petitive" businesses went under. And job 
creation in Canada from 1989 to 1998 was 
largely in part-time jobs. 

Wages remained static, and in fact, when 
longer working hours are considered—the 
norm for most full time workers—then 
relative wages actually declined. 

The real beneficiaries of free trade was 
the rich. The richest 3% of Canadians now 
control 80% of the country's wealth. 

Mulroney himself became so unpopular 
after signing NAFTA that he was forced 
to resign in 1993. His Conservative Party 
was smashed at an election two months 
later—their seats in parliament reduced 
from 155 to 2. 

Simmering anger amongst Canadian 
workers at the lies told in the name of free 
trade produced a groundswell of support 
for the anti-capitalist protest against the 
Free Trade Area of the America's (FTAA) 
meeting in Quebec in April. 

The FTAA is an attempt to expand 
NAFTA to encompass the whole of the 
America's, 34 countries, excluding Cuba. 

Well over half the 80,000 protesters were 
unionised workers, who after experiencing 
NAFTA wanted no bar of the FTAA. 
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what socialists say 


Global Co, who's creaming it? 


by MITCH GLOCKLING 
& DAVID COLYER 

THE NEW Zealand dairy 
industry is booming. 

The low value of the NZ 
dollar and our supposed clean 
green image has created an 
export demand, mainly in reac¬ 
tion to repeated food crises in 
Europe and also to the changing 
diets of Asian consumers. 

This year has seen a record 
Dairy Board pay-out to farmers 
with incomes up around 50% on 
last season’s. This has created 
many new asset millionaires as 
farm owners increase the size 
of their holdings and invest in 
machinery and stock in order 
to grow their production and 
profits. 

The price of land suitable for 
dairy farming and the value of 
stock have skyrocketed. 

There is a “white gold rush” 
in Southland, Canterbury and 
the West Coast of the South 
Island as syndicates of investors 
and farmers from the North 
rush to buy up cheap land to 
convert to dairying. 

Currently New Zealand ex¬ 
ports more than 90% of its dairy 
production which accounts for 
about 23% of this country’s ex¬ 
port income. The small remain¬ 
der, mainly liquid milk, being 
consumed domestically. 

Globally a small produc¬ 
er—around 2% of the world’s 
total—New Zealand is a large 
player in the export market ac¬ 
counting for about 30% of all 
dairy exports internationally. 


This is because only around 
7% of the world’s total dairy 
production is traded interna¬ 
tionally, the other 93% being 
consumed within the country 
of origin. 

In the international dairy 
scene globalisation is in full 
flight with take-overs and 
mergers being the name of the 
game. 

Out of this a number of dairy 
giants have emerged in order to 
contend for market share. 

This is the prime motivation 
for the recent merger between 
the country’s two largest dairy 
processing companies Kiwi 
Co-operative Dairy and the 
NZ Dairy Group who have 
joined with the Dairy Board 
[which controls dairy exports] 
in order to create the “Global 
Co” monopoly, that will control 
about 95% of New Zealand’s 
milk supply. 

This company will be the 
country’s largest business by 
far and the ninth largest dairy 
company in the world. 

The merger has been sup¬ 
ported by more than 80% of 
the farmer shareholders of 
both dairy groups, the media 
and most of the members of the 
current parliament. 

Global Co has also asked 
the government to allow the 
proposed merger to avoid the 
scrutiny of the Commerce Com¬ 
mission, which may have ruled 
against the formation of a mo¬ 
nopoly. 

However at this stage it 


seems highly unlikely that any¬ 
thing but token restrictions will 
be placed upon the merger. 

Global Co hopes to become 
one of the top five multinational 
dairy companies. 

To do this it plans to move 
far beyond its roots as a NZ pro¬ 
ducers’ cooperative and become 
a truly global multinational. 

The Dairy board is already 
involved in factories in South 
America processing local milk 
products, and these sorts of op¬ 
erations are set to expand. 

Another area for expansion 
is bio-technology, exploring the 
potential of hi-tech products 
based on the proteins and en¬ 
zymes contained in milk. This 
includes genetically engineered 
milk products. 

A large proportion of the 
dairy industry’s wealth has al¬ 
ways been generated by “value 
adding” processing in the dairy 
factories, where milk is turned 
into butter, cheese, milk powder 
and the like. 

In most other countries 
farmers don’t have control of 
this manufacturing process. It’s 
controlled by the food giants 
like Nestle and Kraft. 

So even small NZ dairy 
farmers profit not only from 
producing milk, by also by 
being shareholders in a major 
industrial enterprise. 

Since the end of farm subsi¬ 
dies, and other reforms of the 
1980s, the number of working 
owner-farmers is in decline. 
Increasingly farms are coming 


under the direct control of big 
business or absentee owners 
and or syndicates of investors. 

These farms have hired man¬ 
agers and staff running them 
day to day, just like any other 
business. 

One of the big problems 
faced by the farmer’s coop¬ 
erative model of the NZ dairy 
industry is how to raise the 
capital to expand and develop 
the processing factories. 

Because only dairy farmers 
are shareholders selling shares 
on the stock exchange to raise 
funds isn’t an option. 

Global Co supporters argued 
that the merger will get around 
this by concentrating the indus¬ 
try’s capital. But critics point out 
that the overall capital available 
will stay the same. 

Many of these critics, such 
as National Business Review 
columnist Gareth Morgan, 
represent the desire of financial 
investors to see dairy processing 
opened up to private finance 
capital, so they can reap the 
profits which the farm-owners 
have been enjoying. 

By stressing the role of dairy 
factory processing in creating 
the wealth of the dairy farm¬ 
ers, they—probably unwit¬ 
tingly—stress the role of the 
dairy factory workers. 

Although they like to paint 
themselves as the producers of 
the nation’s wealth, dairy farm¬ 
ers are living off the backs of the 
factory workers. 
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socialism in the south 


An afternoon of debate & 
discussion to help build the 
Anti-Capitalist movement 
in the South Island. 


★ Should we rock the 
Labour-Alliance beat?— 
Workers, unions and the 
coalition. 


11 th August, 
Christchurch 

12noon-5:30pm 

(venue yet to be confirmed) 


★ Which way forward for 
Tino Rangatiratanga? 

★ Anti-Capitalism in 
Aotearoa—Building 
Anti-Capitalism in the 
South Island 


Phone Don (03) 385 5268 Organised by the Socialist Workers 

Email dwa@netaccess.co.nz_Organisation 








A Marxist response to Naomi Klein's visit 



by GRANT MORGAN 

NAOMI KLEIN'S book No Logo is 
almost an anti-capitalist "Bible". 
More than 500 came to each of 
Naomi's talks in Auckland and 
Wellington—the biggest left- 
wing audiences in years. 

It was great to see so many 
people. It indicates that the “neo- 
liberal” [the ideology of the 
free market] consensus of past 
years is breaking down in a big 
way—even in NZ, the home of 
the most extreme “more market” 
experiment. 

Naomi said many things which 
socialists entirely agree with. 

She promoted a generalised 
opposition to the system, rather 
than just single-issue politics 
which leave grassroots activ¬ 
ists “ghettoised” into different 
groups. 

Naomi herself has gone from 
mainly targeting individual mul¬ 
tinationals (as in No Logo) to 
putting more emphasis on “the 
institutions that write the rules of 
world trade” {Listener interview 
7/7/01). 

She emphasised the need for 
“unfashionable, unsexy” strat- 
egising and theorising, so that 
grassroots activists can engage 
more effectively in action. As part 
of this, she demolishes the absurd 
“logic of trickle-down econom¬ 
ics” {Listener interview). 

She attacked the casualisation 
of work which has forced many 
people into “permatemp” or sub¬ 
contracted, “Mcjobs” with low 
pay and no union protection. 

This trend, which particularly 
affects young workers, is fuelling 
youthful anger against corporate 
power in the Western world. 

Naomi is outraged by the 


killing of human diversity by 
corporate power. 

In particular the way some 
multinationals convert protest 
into style, which is sold back as 
product. Firms like Starbucks 
and Microsoft have co-opted 
environmentalism, feminism and 
other radical stances as part of 
their brand image. 

But in her Auckland talk, Nao¬ 
mi came out with three themes 
which are a strong, if unstated, 
challenge to socialists. 

She saw merit in the refusal 
of the Zapatistas (the indigenous 
guerrilla army based in southern 
Mexico,) to take on the Mexi¬ 
can state and try to replace the 
existing government with their 
own one. 

The Socialist Workers Organi¬ 
sation (SWO), on the other hand, 
follows the Russian revolutionary 
Vladimir Lenin in seeing the 


state as the central question in 
every mass political challenge 
from below. 

If we can’t get rid of the capi¬ 
talist state, then we can’t get rid 
of capitalism. But that required a 
centralised revolution against a 
highly centralised state machine, 
which Naomi reacts against. 

Naomi argued that the anti¬ 
capitalist movement was charac¬ 
terised by “no manifestos”, and 
saw it as a strength that there 
was a wide diversity of differ¬ 
ent ideas and groups within the 
movement. 

The SWO welcomes broad 
movements that include every¬ 
one that wants to fight against the 
system, regardless of their other 
differences. 

But eventually these differ¬ 
ences will have to be resolved. 

Celebrating disagreement as 
an important and permanent fea¬ 


ture of the movement undermines 
the necessary struggle of ideas 
between the two basic currents: 
reform of the capitalist system, or 
revolution to abolish it. 

Of course, the inclusion of 
broad numbers of people who 
have many reformist ideas in 
their heads is a strength of these 
united fronts, but at the end of 
the day, a successful challenge to 
global capitalism will depend on 
revolution winning out. 

And it must be said that 
Marx’s anti-capitalist critique is 
a vital theoretical anchor for to¬ 
day’s grassroots activists, even if 
they don’t recognise or acknowl¬ 
edge this intellectual debt—so 
we certainly can’t write off the 
Communist Manifesto , with its 
first damning broadside against 
capitalist globalisation. 

Indeed, Naomi’s No Logo has 
often been described as a “mani¬ 
festo” of the global anti-capitalist 
movement. 

Naomi proclaimed a move¬ 
ment with “no leaders” and “no 
centralisation”—not a “hierarchi¬ 
cal pyramid”, but more like a web 
of self-acting autonomous groups 
and communities. 

But to smash a centralised 
enemy ultimately requires a 
centralised force—and this force, 
for socialists, is the organised 
working class (because of its key 
position in production and its 
centralised numbers). 

Socialists want a decentralised, 
non-statist future of self-active, 
autonomous collectives—but we 
don’t mistake this socialist future 
for today’s creation of the cen¬ 
tralised force that’s necessary to 
defeat centralised capitalism and 
open up the way towards human 
liberation. 


Conclusions for the SWO 

THE Socialist Workers Organisation special contribution to the 
anti-capitalist movement has to be our work inside the working 
class—which is either sidestepped or downplayed by most other 
anti-capitalist activists. 

It's the duty of the SWO to help workers win their struggles— 
through practical activities like money collections, solidarity actions, 
picket support and discussing strategy. 

But this is not enough. The SWO must work consistently inside 
the working class with this triangle of ideas: 

(1) Anti-capitalism—challenging the whole system, not just an 
individual boss. 

(2) Freedom to strike—workers aren't much better than slaves if 
they can't strike when they like. 

(3) Combined councils of delegates—to get over the atomisation 
forced on the working class by the capitalist state and, all too often, 
by union officials. And to help build the centralised unity that is 
needed to fight capitalism. 



STEEL WORKERS join the ant-capitalist protests in Quebec 
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coming 


T»x»ri 


Helen Clark 
Protest 

A woman at the top, yet... 

• No Paid Parental Leave 

• No More $$ for Women on the 
Benefit/DPB 

• No Anti-Rape Policies 
...Women are still at the bottom! 
Demand More! 

Picket to demand more from a 
government led by a woman! 

Picket Wednesday 18 t h July 
at 4:00pm outside 

Helen Clark's office. 

Sandringham Rd, 

Kingsland. 

Called by FeministAction 
FeministAction@xtra.co.nz 
Both women and men are invited to 
this picket. FeministAction asks men 
to take a supportive role and not a 
leadership role during the protest. 

Auckland 
rally for paid 
parental 
leave 

Details of the Paid 
Parental Leave scheme 
were not announced in the 
budget. 

Paid parental leave is a 
gender equity issue... This 
is a human rights issue. 
We believe paid parental 
leave is about fairness 
and equality for mothers 
in employment. 

Join the rally at the 

office of the 
Human Rights 

Commission 
Tower Centre. 45 Queen 

St, 

Wednesday 25 July. 

12-1 pm 

Called by Auckland 
Women of the CTU and 
The 14 Weeks Campaign 
Contact Annie Newman 
3752 752, or Bronwyn 
Maxwell 373 7599 x5169 or 
Leonie Morris 378 6183. 


review 


Survivor 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

I MUST admit that I have found 
myself watching the latest 
series of Survivor, set in the 
Australian Outback. 

It is slick TV. You catch your¬ 
self being absorbed by the 
drama. And drama is definitely 
what it is, this isn't a direct 
window on reality, despite 
claims made to the contrary by 
the programs makers or by the 
genre label: reality TV. 

The editing is designed to 
manipulate viewer responses. 
Jerry is portrayed as the "evil" 
character everyone loves to 
hate. And Colby is the honest 
Texan who loves his mum. 

Just as the Spice Girls were 
five different cliches of female 
characters so does Survivor 
attempt to reduce human 
complexity to a series of stock 
characters fighting it out for a 
million bucks. 

Undoubtedly the Survi¬ 
vor, and other reality TV pro¬ 
grammes, have been popular, 
this has a lot to do with the fact 
that they are a new thing, they 
offer some respite from your 
standard American sitcom and 
its cliched formulas. 

And however contrived Sur¬ 
vivor is, moments of humour 
and human emotion some¬ 
times shine through. 

But most probably, the 
popularity of Survivor rests on 
the fact that the programme 
offers a form of escapism. 


Most of us come home from 
work exhausted, having had 
to cope with overwork and a 
boss on your back, sometimes 
all you can muster is to drop 
down in front of the TV for an 
hour or so. 

However, for something to 
work as escapism—and in this 
the programme's producers 
aren't stupid—it has to have a 
connection with people's lives. 
If it is too remote from every¬ 
day life, with its joys and its 
frustration's, then any connec¬ 
tion with the viewer is lost. 

So we can recognise in Sur¬ 
vivor some of the experiences 
and values familiar to us in 
capitalist society. 

At work, the job only gets 
done when everyone works co¬ 
operatively together. But man¬ 
agement often devise ways of 
instilling competition in the 
work place: by paying piece 
rates, by dividing up workers 
into competing teams who 
have their relative productivity 
measured. The games in Survi¬ 
vor echo this experience. 

When we go for a job inter¬ 
view we are competing against 
a lot of other people that we 
don't know, naturally enough 
we hope to get the job instead 
of another person. 

And in other situations the 
stresses and strains of capitalist 
society sometimes forces us to 
respond in certain ways—of¬ 
ten going against our basic 
human desire for fairness and 


equality. 

But the Survivor pro¬ 
grammes, in their stress on 
competition and need to 
step over the top of others 
to win the prize, present such 
behaviour as a natural and 
inescapable part of human 
relations. 

Whereas what they are ac¬ 
tually showing is human quali¬ 
ties distorted by capitalism and 
its values. 

This is what is ultimately 
behind 16 people in the out¬ 
back competing and schem¬ 
ing against each other to win 
a million dollars. A situation 
destined to bring out the worst 
in people. 

But greed, manipulation 
and competitiveness are not 
valued by most of us. In New 
Zealand, for instance, many 
people do hours of voluntary 
work for different organisa¬ 
tions because they want to 
help others. 

Such values, of coopera¬ 
tion and a concern for others, 
go deep amongst working 
people. But the limits that 
capitalism puts in place—arti¬ 
ficially recreated by the rules of 
Survivor—are a barrier to their 
full realisation. 

To bring out the best in hu¬ 
man culture we need to rid the 
world of the capitalist system. 
To do so we need to challenge 
in ourselves and in others what 
Survivor would have us believe 
is the norm. 


VIDEO SCREENING 

Palestine: 
People & 

the Land 

N oon Thurs. 1 9 J ul y 

Club S pace, A US A 

Auckland Uni 

Produced by Tom 
Hayes and Riad 
Bahhur in 1 997, the 
film shows the causes 
of the conflict and 
the bloody brutality 
suffered by the people 
of Palestine. 

Organised by Students 
for Justice in Palestine 
and Socialist Worker 


1981 The Tour—20 Years on 

AnniyersaryProgrammeatGreyLynnCommunityCentre,Richmond 

Road, Grey Lynn, Auckland, 27 and 28 July. 


FRIDAY 27 th 

7.00pm Screening of PATU 
Entry by Koha. 

SATURDAY 28 th JULY 
9.00am - 7pm Photo and 
Memorabilia Exhibition 
open all day. 

1.00pm-4pm Impressions of 
1981 and South Africa Today. 


“Open Microphone”. 

4.00pm - 6.00pm Where are 
the front lines of struggle in 
2001? “Open Microphone” 
for groups and individuals 
to present issues/ideas in a 
soapbox forum. 

8.00pm to Midnight - Party 
Entry by Koha. 


Pleasehelpspreadthewordaboutthisweekend.Wedon’thavean 
advertisingbudgetandwearerelyingonwordofmouthtogetthe 
message out. 


For more info contact John Minto 
phone (09) 846 3173 email ibminto(g)xtra.co.nz 
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talking union 


'The most powerful 
resistance' 


by DON FRANKS 

AS ANTI-GLOBALISATION 
writer Naomi Klein noted 
when she spoke in Wellington 
recently: 

"The most powerful resist¬ 
ance movements are always 
deeply rooted in communi¬ 
ties, and are accountable to 
their communities." 

One of the largest resist¬ 
ance movements in Aotearoa 
is the trade union move¬ 
ment. 

Not everyone would de¬ 
scribe the unions as a resist¬ 
ance movement, but that's 
exactly what they are. 

The operation of capital¬ 
ism requires ongoing resist¬ 
ance by workers, to protect 
themselves. 

Capitalism forces constant 
competition between differ¬ 
ent bosses, which means that 
to ensure their own survival, 
each boss constantly tries to 
make us do more for less. 

Where does "community" 
fit into this? 

There is often assistance 
from geographical commu¬ 
nities to workers in disputes, 
but the essential community 
of unions is nothing other 
than their own membership. 

Increased 

A survey just released from 
Victoria university shows that 
total union membership in¬ 
creased for the first time since 
1985, to a total of 319,000 in 
the year 2000. 

This change at the grass 
roots shows the potential for 
a very powerful movement. 

How accountable is the 
head of this movement to its 
community of members? 

One of the most important 
connections is cooperation 
between unions. Regular 
cooperation builds solidarity 
between workers and has the 
potential to weld lots of lit¬ 
tle workplaces into a mighty 
army. 

During the seventies there 
were regular monthly meet¬ 
ings of officials and delegates 
in each main center. These 
meetings planned and carried 
out joint action to help win 
disputes and run campaigns. 

When National imposed 


voluntary unionism, num¬ 
bers at the meetings fell off 
and after the passing of the 
Employment Contracts Act, 
numbers fell even further. 
Halls previously filled with 
unionists every month sat 
empty. 

It was not ti 11 the late 1990s, 
when National threatened to 
dismantle the Holidays Act 
that cross-union meetings re¬ 
vived, beginning as informal 
meetings of activists. 

Today Local Affiliates 
Councils (LAC) of the Council 
of Trade Unions (CTU) meet 
regularly, but attract only 
a dozen or so, even in big 
cities like Auckland and Wel¬ 
lington. 

Potential 

Those small meetings can't 
tap the potential of a move¬ 
ment 319,000 strong. 

To improve meeting sizes 
and effectiveness changes are 
needed. 

At present most unions 
who attend LACs just send 
an organiser from the office. 
Meeting times have come to 
reflect this, usually being at 
5 or 5.30 pm, so that officials 
can tack a quick meeting 
to the end of their working 
day. 

Only a few unions bother 
bringing shopfloor workers 
to LAC meetings. This means 
that the links between offi¬ 
cials and members are weak. 

Elected shopfloor repre¬ 
sentation would make us 
stronger. 

As well as active mem¬ 
bers, movements need ready 
money. 

In the past local union 
councils had their own funds 
for campaigns. But just before 
they left the movement, the 
old CTU leadership changed 
the rules, entrusting all CTU 
funds to a tiny central finance 
committee. 

Unions needing funds for 
a campaign currently have to 
apply for grants of their own 
money—with no guarantee 
of getting it. 

Straighten those things 
out and the improved ac¬ 
countability will make our 
resistance movement a lot 
more powerful. 


Socialist Workers Organisation 



SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers create society’s 
wealth, it is controlled by the ruling class 
for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet hu¬ 
man needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have noth¬ 
ing to do with socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the struggles of 
workers against every dictatorial stalinist 
ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 
The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alliance, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the ruling 
class. These institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by the working 
class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils and work¬ 
ers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 
Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for 
socialism is global. 


We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We support 
all genuine national liberation strug¬ 
gles. 

We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 
We fight for democratic rights. We op¬ 
pose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for 
their own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 

determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to 
be organised into a mass revolution¬ 
ary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion must grow in size and influence 
to provide leadership in the struggle 
for working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


Get involved with the 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Wednesday 
at the Methodist Mission, Queen 
St (opp. Town Hall). 


Phone Gordon: 972 2296 
for details. 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone Don: 385 5268 


★ DUNEDIN 


Phone Jonah: 453 6434 


Phone Len: 634 3984 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt 
Victoria. 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ 
and our sister organisations over¬ 
seas can be contacted through the 
SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984. 

Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
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SANFORD STRIKERS 



NEED 
SUPPO 


by DON FRANKS 
& DAVID COLYER 

THE MEDIA has spewed out 
millions of words speculating 
about the fortunes of WINZ boss 
Christine Rankin. 

But the struggles of low paid 
workers whose toil keeps the 
economy going barely rate a 
mention. 

Right now, a great injustice is 
being done to locked-out workers 
at Sanford’s fish processing facto¬ 
ries at Bluff and Timaru. 

Sanford is the second larg¬ 
est fish processor in Aotearoa. 
The company made $54 million 
profit after tax in 2000 and 
has just bought two helicopter 
carrying ocean-going trawlers, 
predicted to increase the com¬ 
pany’s earnings by a further 
$25 million. 

Part of the reason Sanford can 
fly so high is because their work¬ 
ers in the South Island plants av¬ 
erage only $9.50 an hour for long 
hours of hard, dirty work. 

The workers are trying to 
exercise their right under the 
Employment Relations Act to 


if 
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bargain for a collective con¬ 
tract covering both Timaru and 
Bluff. 

Sanford workers in Tauranga 
and Auckland have a multi-site 
contract, but, as the manage¬ 
ment themselves admit, they 
want to stop multi-site contracts 
spreading any further, because 
they give workers more lever¬ 
age in bargaining for wages and 
conditions. 

When the management re¬ 
fused to negotiate, the workers 
voted to take a 24 hour strike in 


support of their claim. Sanford 
then suspended them unless 
they promised to take no further 
industrial action. 

The workers have now been 
shut out, without pay, for over a 
fortnight and are suffering hard¬ 
ship and they need the solidarity 
of other workers to keep up their 
struggle. 

Donations can be sent direct 
to the Service and Food Workers 
Union (SFWU) Sanford fund 
Box 318 Dunedin, or to your local 
branch of the SFWU. 
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THE SANDFORD lock-out 
shows up the limitations 
of Labour's new industrial 
laws. 

When the Employment 
Relations Act (ERA) came 
in it was recommended to 
workers because it would 
supposedly make bosses 
"bargain in good faith" 
and allow us to strike 
for multi-site and multi¬ 
employer contracts. 

But while the ERA has 
raised the possibility of 
winning back multi-site 
agreements, it keeps all 
the old restrictions on the 
solidarity strike action 
that is often needed to 
win when management 
refuses to negotiate. 

As it stands, only those 
workers who are negoti¬ 
ating with an employer 
can legally strike. 

But if all the other San¬ 
ford's plants around coun¬ 
try struck until the Bluff 
and Timaru workers were 
given their collective, the 
company would be on its 
knees in no time. 

Likewise, if the wa- 
tersiders who have of¬ 
ten been on the Sanford 
picket lines refused to 
tie up or unload San¬ 
ford's boats, the com¬ 
pany wouldn't be able to 
keep its factories running 
with strike breakers. 

Until the law is 
changed, or until our un¬ 
ion movement regains the 
strength and confidence 
to break the law, the San¬ 
ford workers, and others 
in the same position, are 
going to have a very hard 
fight to win even the lim¬ 
ited rights that the ERA is 
supposed to deliver. 

That's why all workers 
should join the Freedom 
to Strike Campaign. 



FREEDOM to STRIKE 

YOU CAN help regain the 
freedom to strike by circulating 
the Freedom to Strike petition, 
puting up posters, helping with 
stalls and/or inviting a speaker 
to your next union meeting. 

Contact the Socialist Workers 
Organisation. Phone Grant 
Morgan on (09) 634 3377 or 
email him at gcm@actrix.gen.nz 
or write to Box 13-685 Aucklad. 

















